_ EXPANDED EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY - 
By: Benjamin Epstein, Principal 
pae High School 
Te has become a commonplace in 1963 to recognize that we are 


i living in the midst of a great human upheaval. Historians will, 


undoubtedly, one day refer to this upheaval asa revolution. And 


> it is. While the struggle for better conditions, for greater 
t 


of Anerico, are pee a revolution at first hand and in Lee 
tempo. Both h bistory and justice require such a quick tenpo: i F B f 3 
= In Newark, many of us for a long time have agreed with 
President Kennedy" s plea to the nation in which he spoke of the 
: struggle for Negro rights as a moral one. Moreover, we have par- E 
ticipsted to some degree in its solution. Certainly, our city : 
dninistration and the Mayor, together with this Commission have 
pu recognized end faced the responsibilities inherent in the Pe 
z situation. It is because of this, and bechuse of convictions: Ahi. 
1 have long held, that I am happy to become associated with this 
Human Rights Commission. I qud e with a ‘sense er the urgency re- 
garding the problems E beset our Sonun tey, ana feel that our 
tasks are in proportion to. our opportunities for signal service j 
> the ppeonte. of this city. We here, it seems to me, must plan E 
“further and go further es seeking surface aon io of symptoms. 


Rather must search for lasting cures. We cannot be interested. 


dn LI mere ‘appearances: of justice in Newark. Wes must have its. 
5 » E 


br substance. There are many kinds of walls that make for inequality ] 
i other than legal ones. We should seek to recognize them and . 
destroy them all. | 

There is little question that the three basic areas which | 
must be dealt with are those of employment, housing, and education. i 
You will understand why I, asa long time worker in the field of 
education, believe that in terms of ultimate solutions, the 


educational problem is the most fundamental of all of them. I am 


aware that new members of municipal commissions should normally 
spend their time at the beginning of their membership in being seen n 


^ but not heard from too much. I have, however, determined not to 


: wait for the operation of normal protocol. Instead, I'd like to 

l take the liberty of discussing with you and seeking your support 

for taking steps to deal with the critical difficulties that beset 
the great system of public schools of our city. m l 

A very sizeable portion of the boys and girls who attend 

E Nevark's elementary, junior high, and senior high schools, come from 
- homes which are economically, socially, culturally, and 4 educational 
ay disadvantaged. Because of this fact, they need very y special 

fe educational treatment, guidance, and help, if we are at all serious 
dn our determination to make sure that every young American deserves 
and has an equal right to equality of opportunity. Equality of 
2 opportunity is meaningless. unless there is genuine equality of 
—— When so many of eur children come to school, handicapped 


n advance by the poverty of their families, by the housing in 


Rabie, etude backgrounds, by the prejudices which they so often 
face, and by the lack of cultural experiences which stimulate and 
provide educational momentum, it should be simple to understand B 
that these handicaps create a situation which demands such children 
be given exceptional and unusual help if they are to be able to 
overcome the difficulties which our history, our institutions, f 
and our society has forced upon them. f a 
WU These: children are in need of much individual help, of the aid 
of skillful guidance personnel, of the assistance of experienced 
social workers, of specially trained rending experts, of directed 
ultural experiences which will develop broadened outlooks and 
motivate desires to reach for higher levels of achievement, of 
schools which are pleasant places m enough room to allow them | 
to learn effectively, and of an atmosphere in which these children 
m will feel that the world cares about them and respects them. Most 
important they need teachers who understand their problems, who are 
thoroughly trained and able to direct their education, who have 
enough time to be able to give to every individual child an adequate 
: amount of personal direction and attention, ana who have the materials 
with which to work effectively. f g 

What is the actual situation in Newark - one of America’ 8 
eat cities? Despite the heroic [efforts of that group of devoted 
citizens who make up the Board of Education and of the administra- 


ve leadership of our schools in having had constructed ana 
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expanded more schools and school space in the past few years than in 
the conbined three decades before, school space remains woefully 
inadequate. For this reason, only in the last few weeks, the 
Superintendent of Schools presented to the Board of Education a 
proposal for undertaking almost 34 millions of dollars of capital 


| construction. In his proposal he pointed out that $21,000,000 is 


needed to relieve p t school ding, which is on the 
critical level; $6,720, 900 is needed for construction of facilities 


| to prevent additional serious overcrowding in the immediate future; 


and $5,920,400 is ded to reh bilitate and o ize facilities 


i which are in crying need of such trea The Superi dent anā 
the Board of Education have rendered a great service to all of us in 
underlining these needs. l 
| But, in effect, this very proposal is also an admission that 

! great numbers of our children are attending school today in Newark 
| under conditions which are inadequate and insufficient for their 
i best educational growth. Nevertheless, sad to say, it seems clear 
that these most pressing and immediate needs will not be met with 
the great speed that they so desperately demand. Legal debt 
limitations and the difficulties arising out of an already over- 
great burden of taxation on losal Newark property owners and rent 
payers, dictate that unless unusual and drastic measures be undertaken | 
this program may have to take ten or more years to bring to complete 
fruition instead of two or three years which should bes a mayimum 


waiting period. Each year of delay means that more needs will arise © 


nd m ore obsolesence and deterioration will set in. What is even 


ree, too many children will have gone through most of treir 


way or another anā will be ed d under ci which handi- 
cap then even further. Too many will have been in classes in which 
more conte have easily been done put was not done because the f 


, conditions made it too difficult. You may think that the requests 


l but T we should really try to reduce class sizes in our disadvan- 
taged areas so that classes would contain numbers that are small 
enough for the educational indivudualization which is so very 
necessary for deprived children, the request of close o 34 million 
dollars is probably far too modest, and Many more > millions of 
dollars would have to be spent for new construction to provide for 
the extra classes that would have to become available. May I 
underline that this reduction in class size is a bitter necessity. 
Its delay only helps to perpetuate existing educational inequalities. 
Classrooms alone, while imperative, will not, per se, educate | 
children. That is a task which is performed by teachers. Teaching 
in a big city with so many children whose learning problems m 
nore complicated and difficult than those of their more fortunate 
: f middle-class suburban neighbors, demands the most devoted, the most 


experienced, and the best trained teachers. Such teachers are hard 


| to find anywhere and are becoming ever harder to attract to cities 


like Newark. Certainly it is much easier to teach in the more 


i pl , ant small ities and suburban areas where problems are far 


school lives in our el y and dary schools deprived in some i 


of the Superintendent and the Board of Education are mammoth in sise — 


Many of these communities now have an ad ver rax) (which g 


g 


they never had in the past): their salaries are as good as those of 
Newark and their teaching problems are ‘far less demanding. A great 
many communities have an additional advantage: their salaries have ] 
be ome better than those paid to teachers in Newark. Newark is, 
therefore, in a most difficult position. If our city is to be cer- 
tain of a sufficient supply of the very best teachers - and these m 
are the only kind of teachers we can afford to have - "then in today? s 
market, it is clear, we can compete in finding such staff members 


most successfully by raising salaries to a level that will make dto 


far more attractive and ta for to seek employment i 


1 


in Newark than in any , other community. NEN 


The proposal by teachers’ organizations ofa salary schedule 


beginning at $6, 000 and going to $13, 000, though it may seem sort- 


] seeking, is realistic and makes much sense if we are to secure the 
staff that we must have. Lest there be any question on this score, i 
there is no doubt that the Board of Baucation and the city administra- ; 

g tion ha Nave sincerely tried to raise salaries to as high a » point as 

they felt was compatible with the community's ability to pay. But A 


effort, a truly laudable one, still fails to go far enough to ] 


or Newark the ability to compete effectively for the very f 
eachers available. Money will have to be found somehow to 


ee that our children are taught by men and women who are 


] 


l and superior performers in their profession. 
Í 


«What is more, should we reduc class size in our schools toa 


isis, ae during the cruci:.l early formative years of elemen- i | 


ry education, we will have to expund our staff by many additional 


ores | B teachers. For every one Hundred such new teachers, at 
| i 
sast s 0,000 of additional funds will be needed, It is likely that _ 


a program envisioned here, might t anl for a vinimum of five 
undred new teachers, and this eue mean a puc getary increase of at 
ast three million dollars per year from the start. 

This past year a thrilling expe ciment. was inaugurated by the 
Board of Education and the aõninistalation of our schools at west 
Kinney Jr. High School. i It was des.. gnated as “Thi Newark Program 
for Expanded Opportunities." Thougli the program iv now but one 
year old, it is clear that its effe:t on improving the quality of -— 

ducation for the children who participated in it vui be dramatical- | i 
(ly gratifying and worthwhile. This pr :ogram involves in addition to l 
the work of classroom teachers, the v. B of a team of social workers; 


guidance counsellors, reading eet plus special aiministrative 


and auxiliary help. Xt ‘tries to prot ide personal attention for 


each pupil in full measure and a honc of cultural expe tences in- 


ts, special assemblies, visits to dndustrial plants, and 


ener a similar activities. me purpose is to help children 


have deniea them. 


Unsortunately, this program is confined to one | school alone, i l 


5 of September, 1963, vin be operating for only two of the 


s in that school, not all of “ite clearly, the. oom E 
should be available, not merely to one school, It should be l E 
oade à rapidly to involve a minimum of 10, 000 pupils dn Bewerke- 
I" e again we face the question of finances. The annual cont 
per pupil of such a program is in the vicinity of $125 over and 
abo the regular educational expenditure. Simple arithmetic ine 
cates that an additional n. 250,000 would be required. me 


t ie n extrenely inexpensive investment in urban redevelopment of 


7 x 
or some weeks now a committee of secondary school teachers _ 


: ninistrators have been hard at work on an assignment to 


e the structure of. ond ry £ hools in N 2 While T do 


now what the conclusions of this committee vili be in torns of E 
te ndations to the Board of Education and the Superintendent, E 


ing appears clear - this committee will very probably insist 


sive Program of occupational training anà guidance 1 be 


ed with ing the world of employment as 


rapidly as possible; such young people need training for jobs. any 


to our high school of worksh laboratories, and equipment. — 
i It vin require more teachers with very specialized training, 
It will require vocational counsellors who can direct young people > 


and seek job opportunities for then. At this point once again we 


will E ourselves frustrated b a such prog: cost a great 
deal and the funds are dd available. 

It would be possible to review with you many more needs and 
available | techniques for solving them - the desirability of pre- 
school cultural experiences for deprived children under the per 
vision of our schools, the value of publicly-supported summer camps, 
the necessity for a crash program of adult education, the effective- 
ness of ‘cooperative job teaching programs and apprenticeship. 

But foremost are those items which I have previously described: f 

A. School Plant 
EP School building needs for relieving overcrowding and 

Pfi  Fehabilitating deterioration plants at a cost of — 


E 670,400. 


in mue minimum total of eo, 000, 000. 


rt should be pointed out that these itens are e requires 
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D. Occupational Training for High School Youth 
The development of job-training programs for those young 
people for whom our occupational opportunities at a cost 
of $1,000,000 per year. 

All of us must believe that racially imbalanced schools in 


any ity, even though they are de facto, rather than 
deliberate, are an unhealthy reality because they perpetuate in our 
public schools those sinister patterns which have ghettoized our 


neighborhoods and housing. We must seek to correct these imbalances 


as rapidly and as expeditiously as the ci of ta 


tion and school space will permit while at the same time striving 
to eliminate segregation in housing. But correcting racial im- 
balances will not create new school buildings; it will not provide 
an abundance of good teachers; it will not yield all the cultural 
and intellectual experiences which enrich and motivate children 
who have been exposed to such experiences; it will not result in a 
job-training program; it will not reduce class sizes. It is a goal 
to be sought for. But too often it means that children suffer in- 
adequacies in one locale rather than in another. In the final 
analysis, the most important task of Newark's public schools is 


producing ed d young peopl d d effectively in the 


knowledge, skills, and values which will guarantee that they may 
find a desirable place for themselves whether they go on to higher 


education or to the workday world. 


rehabilitation and. re than $14,000, 00€ per year over and abo : 


pads and social opportunity o£ other sections of our ‘country. 
s sense, Newark is a  "tederaliy-inpactea" city that deserves 2 


st be given a special aia. a 


E ial groups in public schools. It is enheartening to hear 
ET Kennedy demand that every Negro child deserves the right 
go te the best possible school. But the justice and equality 


ich we must have in our schools cannot be produced by words, 


be said. What is needed is tangible and material support. 


For all the reasons I have outlined above, may I urge that 
this commission call upon the Mayor to invite the Governor, the 
| State Commissioner of Education, the presidents of both houses of the 
Legislature, the two members of the United States Senate from 
New nm the three members of the House of Representatives who 
serve fount in Congress, the United States Commissioner of maccation. 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Superintendent 
of Schools of Newark, the President of the Newark Board of Education, 
and the Chairman of this Commission to a meeting on Educational 
auiii. Such a meeting shall explore the needs of Newark's schools 
in terms of its disadvantaged pupils, and shall seek practical steps 
resulting in immediate action to make funds available for the capital 
needs of school construction and funds for the next two decades 
‘to make possible the additional expenditures required to reduce 
class sizes, increase the salaries of teachers, make available a 
"program of expanded opportunities to every child who needs it, 
; and to provide for an Faso program of occupational training. 


Out of this meeting can grow a model for the nation to 


the h, the d ination, and the speed with 


: denocracy can pears social evil and fulfil re ideals | 
| ; S 
presenting this proposal did the problems it seeks to 
th, 1 Should - to underscore that Newark's public 
| are performing a splendid job and are training a fine 
young people of whom our community and the MSS can be 


bly proud. The school ge which B am associated is but i 


xd. of this fac tet But our pride "m our accomplishments 


never allow us to overlook the totality of the problem. 
f can perform the cau What we need is help from those who can 
ta and whose words have MM them to help deliver it. " 
“Thank you for your patience. | 
P i | 


